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- tire, and therefore would feel hi 
“quest were complied with, more especially as we are de- 
sitous of making an experiment on a beautiful. piece of 
“woodland on a small farm near the city, which we shall 
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Gen. Emory’s Appress—We insert in our journal this 
week, the address delivered by Gen. Tho. Emory on the 
26th ult. before the Agricultural Society of Queen Ann’s 
county, Eastern Shore, Md. and are rejoiced to find from 
it that the landed interests of thatshore have greatly im- 
proved and are still improving 5 nor were we less gratified 
to hear from lips so competent to pronounce its eulogi- 
um, the very high estimate in which he holds Lime as an 
impfever of the soil, as we have long been convinced that 
without it, no permanent system of fertilization can ever 
be effected. 





New anv pEticious Pean—Under the head of “fruit 
trees,” we have copied an account of a new variety of 
pear, called the “Columbian Virgalieu,” by Mr. J. Dale, 
and commend the article to the perusal of our readers. As 
many of the old varieties. of this excellent fruit have de- 
parted from among us, and are now only temembered as 
things that were, we rejoice to find attention being paid to 
substitute new ones in their stead, and trust the “Colum- 
bian Virgalieu,” as a winter pear, by “its spicy and deli- 
cious flavor,” and being “juicy and /uscious withal,” may 
find. favor with every farmer who studies the comforts of 
his family. . 

Peacu Cutture—The article in this week’s Piper | 
from the peh of Mr. L. Physic, upomthe use of Sali and 
Salipetre, as a manure for the peach tree, deserves and 
should receive attention. As the price of saltpetre may 
Operate against its extensive use in combination with salt, 
we would suggest that the Witrale of Soda be substituted 
in its steal, and doubt not it would be found to answer 
every purpose of the former. 





Kentucky Biue Grass—We published a few weeks 
since, a notice ofa memoir presented by Mr, Lewis of Ky. 
to the Albany Cultivator, which is supposed to settle the 
question as to the proper place, name and character of this 
grass among naturalists. We could wish that our friends 
Dr. Martin, Mr. Merriweather, or some other equally in- 
telligent Kentucky farmer, would favor us with an Essay 
Mpon the subject of the culture of this valuable grass, and 
the method of converting forests into pasture lands with 


it’ We are aware that the ‘Underwood of our forests of- 


fer impediments to its successful culture in this quarter of |; 
ovr country ; but still euch is our high opinion of the in- 
drinsie value of the Blue Grass of Kentucky, that we think 
it would bear the expense of enn out parks for its cul- 

ighly gratified if our re- 


shortly take in hand. 





BALTIMORE, MD. AUGUST 25, 184i. 


Tne Manure Hear—tt has been very appropriately 
and beautifully said, that “the Manure Heap is the Far- 
mer’s Gold Mine,” and surely a greater truth was never 
uttered in connection with the pursuits of agriculture, as 
without wanure none of its various branches can be suc- 
cessfully and profitably carried on. Hence the question, 
how it is to be increased ? is one of vast moment to every 
one connected with the culture of the earth. But not- 
withstanding this is the case, and all admit it, but too few 
of us use the means within our power to add to the quan- 
tity and quality of our manure. Various: substances, 
which if properly husbanded, that could be converted into 
good manure, are permitted either to go to waste, or to re- 
main to fill our fields with pests to interrupt the cleanly 
and healthful growth of future crops. After:the growth 
of a crop of Wheat, Rye, Barley or Oats, the custom is, 
to permit our stubble fields not only to grow up with use- 
less weeds, but to let those weeds ripen their seéds, and 
thus add a hundred fold to their number in succeeding 
years. Whereas, if after those uuisances had just formed 
their seeds, and those fields were covered with a luxuri- 
ant growth of vegetable matter they were ploughed in, 
and made to add to the sustenance of the soil, they would 
be found to be equal in value toa light dressing of barn- 
yard manure, as there can be no question but that every 
substance, whether vegetable or animal, capable of decom- 
position and of the formation of gases, is, in fact, valua- 
blé as manure. Entertaining these views, and believing 
in their truth, we hesitate not to say that, in our opinion, 
the cos: of the necessary labor should not be considered 
to stand in the balance against the advantages to result 
from the course we recommend. We havea most nota- 
ble example before ‘us of an eastern farmer, whose field 


had become so filled with charlock as to render its cul-| 


ture impragticable—and who, with. resolution worthy 
of all praise, turned in a first, a second, and a third crop 
of weeds, not permitting either to ripen its seed, and ‘the 
result was, that by this simple and provident process, he 
not only got rid of his enemy, but added twohundred per 
cent to the productive capacity of his field. Much, then, 
it is evident, can be done towards the fertilization of the 
soil by the mere ploughing in of a few'successive crops of 
weeds, and if done at the proper time; a cleanly husband- 
ry will be the effect. This should, therefore, be one of 
the means used by farmers to eee to their pos- 
sessions. 

lia an observation founded on the experience of years, 
that worn-out fields will not bear as heavy a dose of lime 
as those which are not thus exhausted; the reason is ob- 
vious, and resolves itself into this—that by @ long contin- 
ved course of improvident culture, the soil has been di- 
vested of its vegetable matter, and that nothing remains 
in.ths shape of urdecomposed food.-of plants for the ac- 
tion ofthe mineral ; and hence it-is, that ‘we often héar the 
allegation made*hat lime is slow in manifesting its good 
effects. This,can only be true where there is the absence 
of matter in the-soil convertible i in nourishment for the 
growing vegetables. 


But where there are no vegetable carpets to be turned 
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ness of the farmer to provide it from some other quarter. 
Marsh mud, briars, weeds, the scraping of roads, of the 
barn yard and wood pile, leaves. and mould from the 
woods, and a hundred other substances, which will. pre- 
sent themselves to the eyes of intelligence, may all be suc- 
cessfully pressed into the service of the farmer, who has 
that esprit du corps about him which all who expect to 
succeed ouglit to have. 

Our recommendation, therefore, i is,, that a man and a 
horse and cart be employed, the year round if possible, ia 
the gathering of these materials and forming them into 
manure piles, and to these substances Ict-ten bushels of 
lime to every two hundred of the compost be added, and 
thoroughly mixed up with the other materials. By appro- 
priating the force we have named, to the accumulation of 
materials, there can be no question that a thousand loads 
of manure could be annually collected, independent of the 
usual supplies derived from the cow-yard and stables.— 
And will any one tell us that the time and labor we re- 


commend would not be profitably employed? We think 


not. ‘ ier ey 
_ In addition to these piles, and still farther to add to 
your manure pile, we suggest the propriety of your occu- 
pying the spare time of your hands in the collection’ of 
leaves and mould from your woods, sufficient to cover 
your cow-yard.a foot deep, taking care to have the yard 
so filled up as to present a basin-like shape, being higher 
at the sides than in the centre, to prevent the escape of li- 
quid manure. By placing such substances on your cow~- 
yard, you furnish the means of absorption for all the li- 
quid manure of your stock, and convert this bedding, of 
leaves and mould into a manure as wolenbles as the ee 
pings of the stock themselves. vt 
This plan you may say takes rbot al int ridin costs 
money ; but as farming cannot be advantageously « conduct- 
ed without the use of both the one and the other, and this 
is the cheapest mode hy which manure can be proc 
and it will greatly increase the productiveabilities of your 
estates, we hesitate not to say that you should adopt it. 
As mud fiom marshes, heads of creeks, and swamps, is 
easiest procured in dry, seasons, avail yourself of every 
proper occasion to obtain it—and obwin it though you 
may uot have the other materials to. mix with it; for it 
permitted to remain in suitable piles through the winter, | 
exposed to the action of the frosts, it will prove good ma- 
nure in the spring of itself—but its fertilizing virtues will 
be greatly enhanced, by having a porns of lime, howe- 
ver small, mixed with it. Laabd 


The comminication on 1 “Tare culture? will: commetid 
itself to every one who may stand in need ofan anticlefor 
soiling. M 


c 





Strawberries.—Now is the season to nme 
plantations, so that the plants may be latter 
part of the month, or early reg Sain he “The boil 
should be well dug up and manured with vld compost, 
and the plants may be then set out, tate ante 


ae ceive attention. Keep them clear of weeds, arid 





in, to generate the food of plants, it should be the busi- 


runners, if they ere not wanted to’ 
the bed. 
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ADDRESS, 

Delivered before the Agricultural Society of Queen Ann’s 
county, by Gen. ‘Tos. Emory, at its Annual Meeting 
on Monday the 26th of July. 

Gentlemen of the Agricultural Society of Queen Ann's: 
Jt would gnquestionably not be treating you with that 
respect, to.which you are fully entitled, were I to intro- 
@inee ; the society, political topics for discussion or 

fsedre. Topics which might involve the a 

opinions or practices of either of the great political par- 

ties, which live divided or do now divide this Republic. 

—The introduction of such matter would be as foreign to 

the purposes for which we have associated, as it would 

be discordant to the taste of him, whom you have select- 
ed for your oigan, on the present occasion. At all times 
it is dangerous to introduce politics into mixed compa- 
nies, particularly in a country where: the stormy. atmos- 
re of electioneering strife is perpetually: disturbing 
lomestic tranquility, or clearing the political horizon from 
impending clouds. In the ardent pursuit of power, or 
the more noble purpose of sustaining principles, we are 
prone to become intolerant; the fervour of zeal engenders 
prejudice, than which nothing operates to blind our vision 
more, unless our minds happen to be imbued with a large 
share of true philosophy, and our hearts are enlarged by 
liberal feelings. While therefore, I shall sedulously: avoid 
discoursing of any matter of mere party. politics, or even 
an allusion to it, ] must be permitted to say, however, that 
the duty required of us under our democratic constitu- 

' tion; the duty we owe ourselves and our country; we are 
obliged to be politicians, to a reasonable and proper ex- 
tent. The moment we individually or collectively, cease 
to be politicians, from that moment, we cease to be con- 
stituent, or rather, elementary parts of this great democrat- 


ic ae 
r e all, and each of us, have, and | hope we shall Jong 
continue to have, dnties of this. sort to perform ; but in 
this society, at its times of meeting, there is neither time 
_ mor place, for the exercise of any thing more of politics, 
what may have immediate reference to us, as far- 
We'have associated together, gentlemen, for the 
of endeavoring to improve our agricul- 
pitas ond we hope, by the stimulus we shall 
to each. other, and by the experience and wisdom 
shall be able to elicit and concentrate, not only to im- 
our agricultural condition, but to afford a useful ex- 
to our neighborhood and county—We have 
into association, men of al] the different sects 
ris ti -and politics in our vicinity, upon the broad 
iples of philanthropy and fellowship, as gentlemen 
as friends, having but one, and being intent only, on 
ne e ec common good. We have come 
r, with the understanding, that whatever 
6 of may unfortonately be among us on other 
ects, or whatever jealousiesy heartburnings or strife, 
these are to be thrown far away at our agricultural 
meet ina social point of view, result- 
i ng f rom t i are none of the least in 
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the generous hearted. | 
are unfounded prejudi- 
against corporations, societies an« 
ie shows.of all kinds ; but those do not well consider 
genite ofthe government under which they live; if 

¥y did, they would see that their objections do not lie. 
tieties to operate on public sentiment, and associations 
achieve any object, beyond the strength 
uns ofan individual, are in fact the hands, as 

tis the arm of democracies. In democracies 

ty ie near equal: divided, ahd where our 

ws are perpetually operating to remove in- 
nals can neitl e nor achieve 
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it involves directly, that of the business classes of the 
cities; and as this legitimate subject was brought before 
the society by the President at its last annual meeting in 
a manner to exhibit only the dark side of the picture, I 
must beg to detain you whilst I may exhibit something of 
the bright side, and we shall see whether the expected 
prospective benefits, have not already been seen and felt 
sufficiently, to justify the assestion, that they even at this 
time largely overbalance the evils—This politico-agri- 
cultural matter of legislation, is one which, in none of its 
aspects bears a party stamp, either in reference to the 
State, or to this country; for to their honor and their 
credit, be it said, the members of the legislature from this 
county, of whatever politics they.may have been, invaria- 
bly have given the subject a fair and wise support, when- 
ever they have been called npon to act on it. This mat- 
ter like a few others of legislation, was recognized to have 
its origin in higher motives than can be found in party 
politics, and so being understood by our legislators aftera 
full and free discussion, it behoves the agricultural in- 
terests all over the State, to examine the wisdom and 
soundness of these motives, and see how the resulting 
measures operate upon themselves, and act accordingly. 
But in coming to this examination let me ask gentlemen 
to surrender their prejudices on the altar of the public 
good, and examine the subject if they can, fairly and can- 
didly. Examining not so much as isolated individuals, but 
as men belonging to the greatest and most leading class 
of operatives under the government. Commercial inter- 
ests and manufacturing interests, have always received 
and continue to receive, their due consideration and pro- 
tection, by the general and state governments, and while 
Agriculture, emphatically the mother of all other interests, 
does not receive her full share of consideration and the 
support of government, it is certainly high time, that we, 
as a class, in the different counties, of the different States, 
set about efficiently to assert, to maintain, and enforce if 
necessary, our own rights and interests, upon our public 
servants. Commercial men associate and combine readi- 
ly, through their boards of trade and other numerous as- 
sociaiions, and so do manovfacturers. It is high time, I re- 
peat, that farmers, as a class, should feel it necessary to do 
the same. Jf this be true, and J think you will readily 
assent to it, what county association for the purpose can 
be more appropriate than ours? and what associated duty 
can we well perform, which would be rendering a more 
valuable and acceptable service, than watching the action 
of our State legislature, and seeing that our representa- 
tives perform their duties towards the great laboring class 
of farmers which depute them to make laws?——-Works of 
Internal Improvements are now found here, for the first 
time, to bear as directly upon the farming as they do upon 
the commercial, and perhaps, more than they do upon the 
manufacturing interests. No subject until its practical 
operation has been felt, has been more misunderstood, 
none so much abused, and none occasionally more mis- 
represented and perverted, than that of Internal Improve- 
ment. The time has gone by, when the farmer inthe 
Atlantic States, felt great alarm at the prospect of the im- 
mense products of the western country coming in contact 
with his own,and finding a market in the Atlantic cities. 
He has already become familiarized to this, and now finds 
it necessary to employ fresh energies in renovating his 
soil, and in looking out for new objects of culture, better 
suited to his present condition, and the new wants, which 
have taken the place of others, in the community around 
him. In the embarrassments and difficulties incident to 
the changes which a new country like this is perpetually 
undergoing, the farmer, without grasping the whole sub- 
ject, and reasoning on it justly, is too aptto ascribe all 
the ills with which he is afflicted, to such causes as lie 
upon the surface, and seem to present themselves before 
him.—Before their benefits are felt, nothing is so obvious, 
and nothing is so convenient, as to ascribe all our embar- 
rassments and debts to the madness of projected works of 
Internal Improvement. ‘The truth is, within the last half 
century, tay, almost within the last quarter of a century, 
so rapid have been the improvements and discoveries in 
the natural sciences, as well as in the science of govern- 
ment, that men have scarcely had time to realize one im- 
ey change, before they are plunged int@ others. 

has been no breathing time,an@the mind of man is 


| scarcely adequate tokeep pace with the progress of events 
and eibhgen which require him every year to re-adapt 


himself 


m2 


Internal Im- 
causes, are too 


tosome new condition of thi 
provements, the effect of these combin 


often mistaken for the cause instead of the effect. The 


causes are to be found in the invention of the application 
of steam power, and the wonderful energies the spirit 
of democracy which is abroad in the world.—These great 
and poten tagents are busily employed, revolutionizing not 
only this country, and every part Of it, but all 
besides; and in what condition of melioration and im 
ment, the world may be left in 50 years hence, l shal 
not presume to predict; but surely as different from-wha 
it was fifty years ago, as the mind of man can well eop. 
ceive. The annihilation of time, and the subjugation of 
distance, and the storms and perils of the ocean by 

will soon be considered a mere circumstance in the 
drama before us:and in a little while, even this disco 
will be looked upon with less astonishment than wenow 
look upon the feats of our countrymen, Vanamburgh and 
Carter, while proving to the world that the grim monarehg 
of the forest, heretofore the untractable terrors of map. 
kind, can be rendered as docile and obedient as dogs, To 
descend from greater to lesser things, the very pen with 
which I am committing this address to paper, reminds me 
that we are in the midst of revolution, of melioration, of 
the substitution of one thing which is considered better, 
for another not quite so good. tis therefore the es 
business of individuals, of associations, and of legislatures, 
at the present day, as far as they have controul over them, 
to give to these impulses, pregnant with good or evil; the 
safe, the practically useful, and the right direction. 

The application of steam on the Mississippi River 
opened the whole valley of that immense father of waters, 
to the commerce of the world, and offered its fertile ani 
wide spread prairies and forests to the hand of the hus. 
bandman. The use of this powér, at once rendered that 
empire region, independent of the Atlantic States.—The 
intelligence of the State of New York, was the first tosee 
and avail herself of the discoveries and the energies of 
the age we live in, and projecting her Erie Canal, she 
now draws off by the North, through the chain of inland 
waters connected by works, with the head waters of the 
Mississippi, such portions of the productions of the great 
west, as it may be the interest of farmers and merchants, 
to send in that direction. Thus at the respective ter 
mini of this great Northern and Southern inland route, 
which stretches asa belt round all the Sonthern and 
middle States, are placed the cities of New Y ork and New 
Orleans. To illustrate then, the motives for the proseen- 
tion, and the effects of internal improvements elsewhere, . 
we will suppose that none others had been made, except 
those necessary to convey commerce to New Orleansand 
to New York.—Suppose then these cities were the only 
places to which the western trade and traffic would go, 
and these cities were the only seaports from which their 
products of course could be shipped—(and this undoubt- 
edly would have been the case ere this, but for the coun- 
teracting efforts of other States,)—is there an intelligent 
Eastern Shore farmer who does not see that the immense 
quantities of wheat and corn from that region would be 
just as much in competition with his, raised here, as if it 
were in the port of Baltimore, instead of Yew York or 
New Orleans. This important fact should be constant 
ly borne in mind, and it should also be borne in mind that 
the works of the States of Maryland and Pennsylvania 
were not necessary to open the valley of the Mississippi 
to this competition, for it was already open. 

Now let us advert to the fact, that Baltimore and Phil- 
adelphia sprung up and became populous cities under 
wholly different circumstances, and were nurtured aid 
fed and grew, just in proportion as the western country 
grew, by the enjoyment of liberal portions of this 
trade, which steam boat navigation, and the Erie cath 
have taken away from them. Wagons were the vehicles 
for trade in those days—now wagons are driven from all 
competition and cannot cross the Alleghany ridge, for 
commercial or agricultural purposes.—This belt to the 
Atlantic States was the girdle of death to the Atlantic 
cities below N. York, had it not been burst. The inev- 
itable fate of tumbling into ruins, impending over Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore from the above cause, was wisely 
foreseen by the legislatures of Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
and they took measures of defence, to avert this great 
calamity, by bringing back by artificial means, this trade 
essential to their existence, and for these measures, the 
people are about to be subjected to the onerous and odious 
burden, of a temporary tax. ‘The tax Jaw for these 
defensive measures of internal improvement in this State, — 
at this moment of pecuniary pressure, will be seized on 
by the aspiring demagogue and loafing office seeker ofall 





parties, as a hobby upon which he will expect to ride 
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into power, in the vain presumption upon the want of pa- 
triotism and intelligence in the farming interests! This 
chevalier d@industrie, as the French would call him, this 
pest in republican government, may now be off with whip 
and spur; but his hobby having neither speed nor bottom, 
must soon sink under him. 

It woald be a useless waste of time to attempt to con- 
trast before this intelligent society the advantages to our 
shore of having two cities where Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia stand, both growing and prosperous with a full and 
busy population, against the same cities falling into ruin 
and decay, and their population wasting and fleeing off 
to New York or elsewhere in quest of more prosperous 
and active husiness, As property. advances in value in 
these cities, (the evidence of prosperity,) and as their 

pulation increases, so does the value of land increase 
for 100. miles around, by the real demand for an hundred 
articles of production which cannot be grown and brought 
from beyond the mountains. It is especially the duty of 
farmers here, as they have done elsewhere on the sea 
board, to employ their intelligence in adapting themselves 
to this new, but as I said before, inevitable condition of 
things; and to take care to hold on upon their cities by 
proper legislative measures of defence to enable them to 
regain a portion of their trade lost, from the causes men- 
tioned, thus ensuring consamers in their own vicinity, 
and protecting themselve8 against the escape of their own 

ulation. Here gentlemen, in few words, is to be found 
the motive for defensive legislation, which has averted the 
threatened ruin. It is to this new condition of things, if 
we mean to prosper, we are now compelled to look for 
something of substantial profit beyond our bread stuff 
culture. 
| leave you gentlemen to judge whether these legisla- 
tive measures of defence, are notalready in their unfinish- 
ed condition, realizing the full expectation of their friends. 

The truth is, that, notwithstanding au unexampled degree 
of pecuniary difficulty and embarrassment’ among all 
classes and conditions of industrious and enterprising 
men, there is a spirit.of improvement abroad which yet 
will do its work, even on this Shore. Nature has done 
so much for us here, that we have been slow to be per- 
suaded that it is necessary to do any thing for ourselves, 
and we are at least a quarter of a century in improvements 
behind our neighbors, but a short distance North of us; 
and yet J will invite gentlemen to inquire, why ‘itis, at 
this extraordinary crisis, that we have.no emigration from 
us, as we used to have,—none go away except to Halti- 
more or Philadelphia ?—Why is it that our lands now are 
at higher prices and more in demand than they ever were? 
—why is it that there are more tenants, now wanting 
farms than were ever known before? Surely there is a 
cause for all this, and if the cause be not what I have in- 
dicated it to be,as the necessary result-of internal im- 
provement, pray what is it? 

The Society I hope will pardon me for speaking of my- 
self when | say, that [ have been a steady advocate for, a 
Judicious System of internal improvements in Maryland, 
since the first moment it was ascertained that New York 
would succeed in her gigantic and all absorbing scheme 
—all experience and every day’s observation satisfies me, 
that | have been right. 

_ Thave frequently been jeered with the inquiry of what 
possible benefit will internal improvements be to the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland?—and making a long argu- 
ment a short one, | have answered—they will give us 
= for the improvement of our worn out lands, if nothing 
else. 

Men are apt to deride things froma want of knowledge, 
particularly are they so prone, when a lack of this useful 
ey causes them to believe they have all know- 


I here, before this respectable Society, at a moment of 
thedeepest odium from taxation, levied for the purpose, 
renew and proclaim my adhesion to necessary works of 
imernal improvement for the whole State, with the East- 
em Shore inclusive. In doing this, | do not.mean to give 
approbation and approval to the humbug of certain offices 
in the State, nor to the propriety of the expenditure of 
many heavy sums of money which have been disgrace- 
fully squandered by the legislature, or by the corporations 
on worthless individuals, who employ their wits only to 
lear how to fatten on the public money. The prove of 

State, moreover, cannot be too strict in watching the 
conductors of the publick works, and holding them to 
the strictest accountability. This being done. notwith- 
standing the losses and waste sustained, | believe all the 


great works will hereafter when finis 
est on their out-lay. [have al ) ‘at some 
the effects of these publick works, in restoring to Balti- 
more by artificial means its lost trade; in arresting emi- 
gration from our borders; and.in enhancing the value of 
our lands. J will now come nearer homme, and add that it 
is a moderate estimate to suppose that within the last 
twelve months, and at the beginning of the trade, from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty thousand bushels of 
lime have been distributed for manure on the Shores of 
Chester River and its tributaries.. [| have seen as much 
as 8900 bushels at one time afloat in sight of my house, 
and the trade is constant and increasing. 

It will be borne in mind that not one bushel of this 
lime could have been sold here at prices to justify its 
being used as manure, had not it been for the works of 
internal improvement, built or patronized by the State of 
Maryland. We are indebted to the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware canal, and Tide Water canal, and to the rail roads 
leading to Baltimore, for all the Stone lime we can or 
ever shall use hereas manure. | would beg to put the 
question to any farmer now present, who has not on his 
farm a full supply of marl or oyster shells, and who has 
tasted of the value of lime—whether he would not prefer 
that the present temporary tax, about to be Jaid to pay 
the interest for expenditures on internal improvements, 
should not be fixed forever upon his property rather than 
that he should forever be denied the use of lime as ma- 
nure ? 

Our lands have gone up, and they ate still destined to 
go up much higher, within striking distance of navigable 
water. The first inquiry now made by an intelligent far- 
mer desirous of buying, is—has.the land marl or. oyster 
shells, or is it accessible to lime? This is a pregnant 
inquiry, and the value of the farm is found to deperid 
much upon the manner in which it can be answered. For 
my own part, so thoroughly am I convinced of the indis- 
pensable necessity of lime for the resuscitation and per- 
manent improvement of our exhausted soil, (after an ex- 
perience of over thirty years, and abundant reflection on 
the value of lands and their productive power; and on the 
comparative value of other business,) were it possible for 
me to live my days over, and was I offered one of the 
bsst farms in the State destitute of the calcareous material, 
and required to live on it and work it to the end of my 
days without the privilege of procuring lime, 1 would not 
accept it asa gift. This you will say is a bold assertion, 
but I make it after full reflection and deliberation—My 
experience ‘teaches me to believe, that the calcareous and 
alkaline ingredients are the basis of the fertility of all 
soils, and that the best apparent soils, without this sine 
qua non, may be easily exhausted, and that they cannot 
by any system of tillage, be held to permanent fertility 
without it. The use of lime and good farming will ere 
long revolutionize and fertilize this whole Shore within 
reach of navigable water. But when our lands are thus 
improved, they will not reach their just comparative value, 
because their possessors will not be able to use them for 
the best and most valuable purposes, until they adopt the 
right sort of Steam Boat navigation, and take it under 
their own control—and above all, till they have a cheap 
and expeditious highway, running through the Shore, and 
connecting with the publick works which lead to Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, and open those markets to them, 
in the winter, the most profitable of all seasons of the 
year. Without this, these markets must remain closed to 
them for all valuable purposes. Who now, on this Shore, 
having the most ample necessary means to accomplish 
it, dreams of establishing a dairy on a large scale—who 
undertaking to raise hay on an extensive scale, either to 
sell or to feed to winter fatting stock—who to gather up 
and send to market in the leisure season of . winter, the 
various liule articles, the aggregate proceeds of which is 
all clear profit, and amounts to so much ready money? 
—none of us, because those markets are as effectually 
closed against us in the winter season, as if there was an 
vcean intervening. , 

The people on our shore do not yet sufficiently esti- 
mate this heavy deprivation, this terrible drawback uy 
the intrinsic value of their lands; but lighton this subject 
will increase with every revolving year, until publick 
sentiment will. award to the treachery, or the ignorance 
of those Eastern Shore ern have greedily sur- 
rendered the power we of relieving ourselves from 
this difficuliy, that niche in the temple of fame, to which 
they arenow fully entitled. J have contended for this 





important matter of relief for our Shore, till T have been 


pay @ fair inter- ' broaght to the verge of ruin,’ andam wholly unable to 
of | proc :ed further; —I leave it to others, well assured tnat 


the time will come when it will be asource of regret to 
the people of the whole Shore, that the effort has. so far 
pom onernting: cates ae at 7 e- 
regret that in quence of other ts, 

which | was not Patient did not succeed in my pre 
have a meeting of the board at my house on the first day 
of this month. The board had, just’ twelve months be- . 
fore, witnessed an experiment that | was making by turn- 
ing under for wheat fallow, an oat ley, which had it been 
harvested would have given me 45 bushels to the acre. 
The experiment was on: about five acres, with the oats 
taken off from two of the contiguous sides of the Square.. 
I wished the board to see this experiment for themselves, 
when they would have seen a fair crop of wheat on. all 
the field; but | am persuaded no human being could from 
the visible effect of the oats turned under, have discover- 
ed where the operation began or ended. ‘This is the 
third experiment I have made of turning under a heavy 
crop of oats on recently limed land, just at the time they 
were beginning to change color, and now being satisfied 
it will not do, I shall repeat it no farther. No green 
crop that | ever have turned under for manure, except 
clover, has realized my expectations. Even clover ley ‘I 
prefer with the top mown or grazed off. The future ef- 
fect upon the land, I yet desire to witness in the after 
cultivation, but the oats turned under this season, having 
been completelydecomposed by the quantity of rain, J do 
not expect to have my opinion changed, and expect con- 
fidently to remain where | now am, and have been fora 
long time, a firm believer in the propriety of suriace 
manuring, rather than turning it under. [have never been 
disappointed in weeds or other manure spread upon the 
surface and allowed to decompose there, and thus becoine. 
absorbed by the soil. When turned under the soil, it 
bleaches, seems to become neutralized, and its effects are 
lost and go [ know not where. Jt may be that the direct 
action of the atmospheric air is essential to give vigor and 
fertilizing effect and action to substances known ww be 
manures. | know that when turned deep in @ thin soil, 
dark substances lose their color, and on my land they do 
not act as manures when thus placed. [ have recentl 
seen an account of the successful experiment of a North ' 
Carolina Farmer who, rolling down an oat crop, allowed — 
it to waste on the surface, which much desire to see re- 
peated here. This experiment much better accords with 
the theory of surface manuring, which seems rapidly to be 
gaining ground every where. ahd (st 

I have endeavored to take a rapid glaneeat some mat- 
ters of a general character with which the agricultural 
prosperity of our neighborhood is importantly connected, 
and | am sure you will pardon me fofnot entering more 
into the practical details of our profession, when’ it>is® 
known that there is scarcely one of you, who is note 
more efficient practical farmer than 1 am at the present 
time. I have been obliged recently to remit all other en- 
gagements, and turn back to the practical operations and 
details on my own lands, to enable me ‘to keep pace with 
the intelligence, the energy and practical spirit of the . 
times in which we live. Ba YT RAE Depo 


€#The length-of the address of Gen. Emory precludes the in- 
sertion of a variety of matter intended for ee mustlien: dined 
which is an excellent paper from Q iv THE CORNER. 








_ Tosacco Trape.—lIt appears from Hazard’s Commer- 
cial and Statistical Register, that daring the period of twen- 
ty years, from 1821 to 1840 inclusive, there were shipped’ 
from the United States 1,792,000 hogsheads of Tobacéo, 
valued at $131,336,514. ‘The shipments were as follows: - 





To England 524,640 bhds.. . .' $50,194,466 
France 146,834 °« ; eae ne 
Holland — 423,707 “  '~ 'Q9,907 
Germany 873.918 « 18.734, 

‘all other cquntries 322,901... ; 24,14 
Total’ 1,792,000-.. > @131. 4 
The States which are most concerned in this trade 


are Tennessee, Kentucky, Maryland and Virginia, me = 
AMr. §.2 bury. of New York, has in his ase 

a hog which weighs 1360 pounds. "This beats ou 

more big hog upwards of 3501bs, 












up 
little ; bake them on a butter tin. 
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.,, WORK. FOR, SEPTEMBER. 
As itshould be ‘one of the first objects of every provi- 
dent farmer to be always forward in his work—and never 
to leave until row that which should ‘be done to- 
day,—our : v : to all is, to. go ahead and get all their 
ground: -whiehthey intend for fall grain immediately 
torsee that the ploughing be thoroughly 
performed, a8 nothing so.effectually despoils land of its 
productive capacity as slovenly preparation. No bau/ks 
should be left in the field to rebuke the proprictor with 
his, want of attention to a necessary duty. 
‘With these brief and passing remarks, let us turn our 
attention tothe labors which claim our first care. 
Rye.—As the period has arrived when every good 
husbandman—and who is there that does not wish to be 
considered so—should be flushing his ground and mak- 
ing the preliminary arrangements to get in his crop of 
rye, we would advise all who wish to be in season, to 
forthwith'commence the good work. As to the proper 
time of sowing, every farmer almost has his own theory. 
Some think that the.seed should be consigned to the earth 
as early as it can well be gotten’ in in September, while 
others prefer delaying the operation till October ; and 
as doctors in their treatment of plain cases of well de- 
firied diseases, are permitted to differ, why should not far- 
mers be indulged in the same privilege. If our own 
opinion were asked as to the best time, our reply would 
be “the earlier the better,” though in so saying, we would 
have to confess that one of the best crops of rye we ever 
recollect to have seen grown, was sown on the 24th of 
November, and never made its appearance above the earth 
till the following March. But as exceptions do not form 
a tule, we think it the part of true wisdom, in all matters 
connected with agriculture to be always rather in ad- 
vanee of, than behind time. We know there is an objec- 
urged a eatly sowing, on the score of its lodging 
a ‘foo rapid , growth in the spring ; but that can easi- 
ly. be remedied by turning in the calves and sheep, which 
stand-much in need-of a green bite at that season of the 
year, and will be thereby greatly benefitted, without in 
the least impairing the chances of a good crop. . By early 
d vi planis have ample time before the set- 
7, f not only to be well rooted and firmly 
to afford a warm carpet to enable 
‘the chilling influences of frosts and snow. 
"seed—From 4 to 5 pecks to the acre is 
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Before setting your meadow with grass, be sure to give 
your ground-a good dressing of manure, and if the soil 
be not previously limed, a few bushels may be advan- 
tageously sown over it, after your seed is sown. He 
who expects a good crop of grass should be sure that the 
ground is in good heart. 

Gathering weeds.—Collect as many weeds as you can 
and spread them‘ on your cow yard, or add them to your 
dung pile; and while you are thus attentive to this part 
of your duty, recollect that offals of all kinds tend to in- 
crease the quantity of manure, and of course to maltiply 
your resources. 

Garlic fields.—If you have a field filled with this pest, 
plough it up, as most of the roots which may be exposed 
to. the sun will be destroyed. The seed which may be 
buried, will of course vegetate and come up, and by 
ploughing them in late in the fall, a large portion will be 
killed by exposure to winter frosts. Each ploughing 
should be followed by harrowing, so that as many roots 
as well can be, may be dragged to the surface, there.to be 
killed by the rays of the sun, or intensity of the winter’s 
frosts. 

Getling out grain,—Every spare moment that you have, 
or wet days, devote to the getting out of your grain, as 
you may rest assured that your interest will be promoted 
thereby—first, by being placed in.a position to avail your- 
self of the rise of the markets—and secondly, by rescuing 
your grain from the ravages of rats and other vermin. 

Pulling Fodder and Cutting Tops.—Get done with 
these operations as soon as possible, and be sure that 
after having pulled the one and cut the other, that you 
leave-neither out to.be injured by the weather. 

Turnips.—Harrow’and thin your turnips, and don’t be 
afraid that you will iftjuse them by using the harrow free- 
ly, as good culture has never yet been known to do harm 
to.any crop, and there is none which stands more in 
need of it than this root Jn two weeks after this harrow- 
ing, give them a thorough hoeing and weeding. 

Potatoes.—If you have not yet given your late potatoes 
their list’ working, do so forthwith, and while you take 
care to throw upa flat hill, be as careful to clean out the 
weeds, as there is no crop that more delights in sun, air 
and cleanliness, than does this. 

, Hogs.—Give*your pen hogs plenty of weeds to man- 
ufatture into manure for you. 

IN THE GARDEN. 

Lettuce. —If you sowed lettuce seed last month, you 
should plant out in the beginning of the present, and as 
to their after culture all we have to say is,keep them clean 
and the earth well stirred. 

Radishes of all the fall. varieties should be sown the 
beginning of this month. 

Celery. Earth up your celery as it increases in 
size, avoid covering the hearts of the plants and choose 
a dry day for your work. 

Winter and other small sallading must be sown in the 
beginning of this month. 

Cabbages.—Hoe and weed your cabbeges as soon as 
of| Possible this month; and if you desire to have plants to 
set out eatly in the spring, sow Early Yorks, Early Bat- 
tersea, Early Russia or any other of the early varieties, 
from the 15th to the 25th of this month. When the 
frosts begin to set in give them a covering of corn stalks 
surmounted. by pine or cedar brush resting on a platform 
well secured with stakes and polls, taking care to leave 
the side facing the south open. With this slight protec- 
tion they wil) live throughont the winter; but should you 





.| be afraid to trust to it, by giving the plants a slight coyer- 


: B 


ing of leaves, you will make assurance doubly sure. — 
A few of the later varieties of cabbages may also now 


P!Y- |. be sown to come in immediately after the others. 








. —This delicious vegetable should besown 
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time from the 24th to the last of the month. 











Pot Herbs of all kinds should be planted out towards 
the latter end of this month. 

Strawberries.—New plantations of this fruit shouldbe 
ma‘le this month. 

Budding and Inoculating of our fruit trees should te 
done this month, 

When you have attended to all we have laid down for. 
you, go over your garden and carefully examine whether 
we have not omitted to tell you something, and supply: 
our omissions. 





To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

Sir,—Will you oblige a subscriber by answering the 
following queries through your useful journal 2 

Ist. In what time after a dog is bitten by one that is rabid 
does he show symptoms of mainess. 

2d. If not in that time is there any possible dangeria 
after time. 


3d. If the saliva-falls upon a dog will it give him the 
disease. 


4th. Is there no remedy after a dog has been bitten, and 
what is it. 

By answering these in your'next number yoe will one® 

Yours truly, 

Baltimore Co. Aug. 47, 1941. 

Answer.—To the first and gecond queries we answer 
—the general belief is, that a dog bitten by one that is 
rabid, will show symptoms of madness on the ninth day 
thereafter; but from experience we'are enabled to state, 
that theres no fixed or, regular period for the exhibition 
of thé’symptoms of this disease, as the following facts will 
show. 

In the summer of 1836, we had eight dogs bitten bya 
dog running through our place, a and as most of them were 
valuable, and all favorites, weshad.themi-tied up and care- 
fully attended to. The dog first bitten went mad on the 
ninth day ; all the rest became rabid at different periods, 
ranging from two weeks to éighty-four days. From our 
experience we are induced to believe that any dog bitten 
by another laboring under hydrophobia, is always liable 
to go mad, and that the only safety is in killing him. 

. To.the the 3d question we reply, that the mere falling of 
saliva upon'a dog, will not in our opinion produce the dis- 
ease, as the absorbent vessels of the skin on a dog’s hide 
are not sufficiently active to take up the virus. But pro- 
dence would dictate that all dogs which may have been 
taken hold of by another laboring under madness, should 
be supposed to have been bitten,and therefore, should be 
destroyed, as the only security against the infection, as 
the slightest puncture by the teeth,even without drawing 
blood, might produce that activity in the absorbent vessels 
which would render them capable of communicating the 
disease. 

To the 4th question we respond, that we believe there is 
no remedy after a dog has been bitten. 

And in conclusion we would remark that there isa pre- 
venlive. If the worm under a dog’s tongue be taken out 
when young, we are of opinion that he will be rendered 
innoxious to the poison. We say this, because in the sum- 
mer of 1836, the dog ofa neighbor of ours was bitten thir- 
teen times by as many mad dogs, and never experienced 
the least inconvenience therefrom, He had been wormed 


when a puppy, and to that circumstance his exemption was. 
ascribed. 





Harsuy Waeat—We publish the following letter from 
Dr. Tyson for the benefit of such of our readers who may 
wish to make a change in heir seed this fall, or try it on 
a small scale as an experiment. It is for sale by Sinclair, 
jr. and Co. at their seed store in this city. 


Messrs. Sinclair & Co—My wagoner will deliver you 
sixty bushels of the celebrated Harshy wheat. It was in- 
troduced into this neighborhood by some recent settlers 
from Lancaster county, Pa. Two consecutive harvests 
have established its superiority over all other varieties 
known here, and under similar cultivation | guarantee a 
wager of one hundred bushels of wheat it will out-yield 
any other variety. It is a beardless wheat, with a rcmark- 
able stiff straw, seldom falling in the richest lands. One. 
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of my neighbors prepared a field of 30 acres, Pennsylva- 
nia fashion, viz. thorough ploughing, harrowing, manar- 
ing, and then flush seed and manure in together, (this is 
the best system | have tried, especially for a grass set) and 
divided it into three equal parts—on one, the Rock wheat 
was sown, one the Harshy, the other Red Chaff—the Har- 
shy came off ten bushels to the acre better than either. 


Yours, respectfully, A.H. Tyson. 
Samples of the “Fly-proof,” and also of the :“Harshy” 
wheat can be examined at the office of the “Am. Farmer.” 


Fry Proor Wueat.—Mr. John Taliaferro, a Virginia 
farmer, advertises in the Alexandria Gazette a species of 
Wheat cultivated by him for the last five crops, and which 
has been cultivated the two last crops by a number of his 
neighbors an others, and which, he says, “has, without 
exception, resistéd the ravages of that destructive insect, 
the Hessian fly. —This is a red wheat and bearded, It has. 
more vigorous roots than any other species of wheat, 
which constitutes its chief excellence. Owing to this, 
the fly in the Fall does no injury to its roots, and in the 
Spring its growth is more vigorous and forward than any 
other winter wheat; so that by the middle of April it is 
in full joint, and impregnable to the fly which, at that pe- 
riod, as all farmers know, commence to hatch, and in the 
maggot state to subsist.on the juices of the wheat before 
the joint is formed ; hence the injury. Another recom-. 
mendation_of this wheat is, that it ripens from six to eight 
days earlier shan any other winter wheat; and, therefore, 
it is seldom, if ever, injured by rust, rot or smut. As it 
respects the fly, this wheat may be sowed any time after 
the 15th of September, and prior to the 15th of October. 
The earlier it is put in the better, within the above peri- 
od. The produce of this wheat has been ‘better, under 
the same circumstances, than any other, and it weighs 62 
1064 pounds a bushel. As the grain is larger than‘ordi- 
nary, and the head heavier than any other wheat, a al al- 
lowance of seed should be given to the land; and it should 
stand to be quite ripe before it is cut... is_not as liable 
to shatter in the field as other bearded’:i¥heat. “The en- 
tire suecess with which this wheat haS been cultivated, as 
it respeets the Hessian fly and rust,.has induced the un- 
dersigned on the solicitation of seyeral farmers in Loudon, 
Frederick, Jefferson, and other counties, to place in the 
hands of Mr. Stephen Shinn, merchant, of Alexandria, a- 
bout three or four hundred bushels of it, to be fornished 
by him to such as may incline to try it.” 





Concress has passed a Bankrupt bill, which received 
the immediate sanction of the President ; it was partial- 
ly.made aparty quéstion, the administration party support- 
ing, and the opposition generally opposing ft. 


In the Senate; on Thursday, the bill to,establish the Fiseal 
Bank, returned by the President with objeetions, was reconsid- 
ered, and of course ‘rejected, two-thirds.of the members of 
both Houses being required to te-pass a bill whieh the Pre- 
sident disapproves. 

The National Intelligercer gives the following as the leading 

particulars of a new Bank, proposed by Mr. Sergeant, 
wherein it differs from the Fiseal Bank bill, heretolore passed 
by both Houses, and disapproved. by the President, viz: 
«1. ‘The capital in the former bill was to be thirty millions 
ofdollars, with power to extend # to fifty millions. In, che" 
seW bill it is to be twenty-one millions, with power to extend 
if to thirty-five millions. i 

2. The former bill provided for offices of discount and de- 
posite. In this there are to be agencies only. 

3. The dealings of the Corporation are to be confined to 
buying and selling foreign bills of exchange, including bills 
drawn in one State *or, Territory and. payable in another. 
There are to be no loans, or what is generally understoed by 
“disegunts.”” , 

'4, The title of the Corporation isto be changed. 

Mhese are the différences between the leading features of 
the two bills; of course there are winur differences, to adapt 
the details to these changes, 

he test question was taken on the above bill in the H. 
of Rep.on Monday, which indicated its passage by the fol- 
lowing vote : yeas 120, nays 97. Its fate ia uncertain in 
the Senate or withthe President. 

The bill to distribute the proceeds of the public lands 
among the States, which had passed the House, has also 
been ordered to be engrossed (equivalent to its passage) 
by the Senate by a vote of 28 to 22. 





Foreien IntrectiggEnce—The steamer Columbia has 


been very unfavorable for the several previous weeks,which. 
had caused an advance in bread-stufls. Some accounts 
state the danger to be over, and thatthe yield of the harvest 


would be as large as usual. However this may be, flour 
and grain have advanced at the eastward and in this city 
since the Columbia’s arrival. [For accounts of the mar- 
kets, foreign and domestic, see prices current.] 


There is no political néws by this arrival. The tri- 
umph of the Conservatives being complete, the papers are 
speculating about. the poliey of the new Ministry, Lord 
John Russell having declared that he and his colleagues 
would retire early in the approaching session. The de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in McLeow’s:case created a 
little stir, but the papers treat the matter very coolly. The 
most interesting portion of the news is that relating to the 
prospect of the harvest in Great Britain. The weather 
had been very unfavorable, and fears were entertained of 
an extensive failure of the wheat crop. The price of 
wheat and flour had risen rapidly, and at the last cate A- 
merican flour sold at thirty shillings per barrel iw bond. 
The duty on American flour was thirteen shillings seven- 
pence per barrel; but very little was entered for con- 
sumption, in the expectation that the duty would fall 
much lower, and, if the bail weather should continue, it 
was probable wheat and flour would soon be admitted free. 

.The commercial news is bad. “Trade was indeseriba- 
bly dull.in all the manufacturing districts. Cotton had 
declined 4d per lb. Several heavy failures had taken place; 
a great many workmen were out of employ, and serious 
disturbances were apprehended unless relief should come 
from sume quarter. 





Nortn Eastern Bounpary.—There are remors of 
fresh troubles on the Disputed Territory. The Ameri- 
can. Commissioners have béen engaged all summer in sur- 
veving and marking out the boundary Jine, and, accord- 
ing to the British account, they have marked out a bown- 
dary not easily effaced, and have included on this side 
some of the Queen’s subjects, and run the ditectly 
throngh the farms of others, Fears are entertained: that 
the Commissioners would be driven off by force®béfore 
they reached St. John’s. . 





Savinc Corton Seep.—We copy the following arti- 
cle from the Columbia, S. C. Advocate. - 


Much has been written, and well written, on the impor- 
tance of selecting, each year, the best Corn in the fields 
for planting. Butso far as we know,.there have been no 
experiments, in selecting carefully, the best Cotton pods, 
from lasge and healthy;and early matured stocks. ‘This 
subject seems to us, to deserve far more attention, than it 
has ever receiwed.’ The experiments in selecting seed 
Corn, prove clearly; that « plantér may make his‘Corn con- 
form toalmost any reasonablé standard. {1,is well known 
that he can make his Corn mature much earlier, by selec- 
ting the earliest matured ears, for’ seed, a few snecessive 
years. Why shéuld not the:spme laws that produce 
this manifest improvement in Corn, from a carelul selec- 
tion of seed. eflect a similar improVement in Cotton—in 
its-earlier maturity, size of bolls, &e. 
|. It would certainly be’attended with sothe trouble, but 
a very slight improvemént in each stall: of Cotton, (if this 
caii be effected, by a.careful selection of seed) would make 
a tremendous increase of the aggregate quantity and qual- 
ity, of the whole cropwand repay ten fold the labor of se- 
lecting good seed. > ‘ 


- No Planter or Gardener need be told, that the sfand he 


is to have, depends grtatly.on the sonnd; healthy econdi- 
tion of the seed he plants. And when we consider the 
mander, in whieh the great majority of Cotton planters 
rsave their seed, is it ai all surprising, that there should be 
such un outcry, almost every spring, that it is hard to get 
a géod stab’? If this can m a great measure be remedi- 
ed, by a careful selection and preservation of seed, it would 
cost fur less to take a litthe extra trouble, in saving geod 
seed, than to replant for a good stand. 

But not only the stand, but the after-growth, vigor, ma- 
turity, and productiveness of any plant, depends material- 
ly on the sound and mature condition of the seed planted. 
Sound philosophy, and Jong experience prove this, be- 
yond all donbt. Let Planters co e their methods of sa- 


that the want of a stand, ia the spring, and the summer 





arrived at Boston with English dates to the 3d. Great fears 
Were entertained in regard to the crops, the weather having 


and fall, are owing more to the contiition of the seed he 


plants, that to the seasons. ; 


ving Catton seed, for planting, with this well established | © 
principle of vegetation, and we think he will be convinced, | ly 


Tae WeatHer anv Crops in. Miss0URI—NEW METHOD 
or Grartine Favit Prees. : 

Dardenne,. Mo. July 29th, AL. 5 
To the Editor ofthe Amerioun Parmer > : , 

Mr. Editor—Believing it to be the duty of farmers: im 
different and distant regions of the country to keep each. 
other informed of the condition of the agricuktoral inter- 
ests of their respective vicinities, | take it upon myself to 
communicate for this district, and select, she Americas - 
Farmer as the medium of communication.» 

The Spring up to some time in May was-every where 
throughout our wide domain very wet and unusually cold. 
"Phe excessive rains ceased in most places in the fore pars, 
of May, and every where by the middle of that, month-—. 
This universal wet spell was succeeded by drought com- 
mensurate with our whole country, but commencing a lit- 
tle: earlier in some places than others, and being much 
more severe in. some places.than others, but its. eflects 
have been felt and seen every where,though imvery ‘ dif- 
ferent degrees. The rains ceased here about the first week 
of May, and the ground became dry enough 16 com- 
mence planting corn about the 10th of that month, and 
planting generally commenced about that time, bat the 
ground was so col: that much of the: first four or five 
days planting perished, and the ground:had to be planted 
again. Just atthe middle of May the ecarrent ofair shift- 
ed from the N. F. and settled at the 8. W..when the wea- 
ther in less than 24 hours became warm,.and eern plant- 
ed about that time came upentirely well; but by this time 
we began to experience the effects of the drought, our 
land having necessarily been planted in rather a wet con- 
dition, became stiff, crusty and lifeless, and the sudden 
change from wet eold, to very warm and dry. weather, 
with the soil stiffened by repeated saturations, ‘operated 
very injuriously on all the growing crops. From the mid- 
dle of May up to the present time, the weather has been 
very unusually warm, the mereury often ranging as high 
as 98 degrees of Falirenheit’s thermometer; and as the 
drought has extended ever so large a territory, aciryness, 
an arid and parching quality was imparted to the atmos~ 
phere peculiarly unfavorable to vegetable developement. 
| have seldom seen the ground become dryer than M has 
been this season, at Jeast in this immediate neighborhood, 
without producing any thing like so much injury to the 
growing crops ; but then the drought was of a more par- 
tial or local character, and hai of course but a slight ef- 
feet on the atmosphere, which continued to be fresh, moist 
and geniak and well. calculated to afford all the nourish- 
ee that growing plants could receive from the atmos- 
phere. 

The Wheat erop of this state is much smaller thaw 
those of the twoor three past yeaes ; twe prineipal caus- 
es concurred last season in producing this result-—first, 
the price of wheat was so low as to afford no. encourage- 
ment to its cultivation, and secondly the fall was s0 ex- 
cessively wet as to render # next to impossible to-get in 
respectable crops, and a barge one of what was sown 
was put in so late that much of it did not come up-until 
the wimter broke—the erop is then not only smali, but it 
is also light, unusually so, the straw being very short and 
standing thin on the ground, but the grain of avery good 
qualny.. ‘The Oats erop has suffered more perhaps from 
the drought than any of our principal: ereps ; it has deen 
a totak a rom Ae districts, _ cae 

wn lon to. in any m 
apr they while in some favored neighborhoods the 
crop is @ tolerable one. Fhe crop of grass came. in for 
the next share of injury ; it has been the lightest that the 
country has ever produeed. s. Stags 

The Corn crop, notwithstanding the severity’ of the 
‘drought, maintained a tolerubly healthy INCE Up te 
about the second week of this month, when a large a- 
mount of it knoeked ender a , cpudanee me 
we have now had within the last eight ty 
much, very much of the corn is spoiled beyond reco 
the stalks having become hard and stunted, and 
ble of produeing ears. ‘Fhe Tobacco crop of this 


Hi 


has perhaps suffered less from the drought than any oth= 
ercrop we pancetta Bere some Soy a 
sotiiet all, but frectuily there were showers through- 
out most of ihe state that enabl 

in good season, and it has, 
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the quantity produced here this season than has been 
it henacton and ouk resources for the produc- 
of that commodity are alpost infinite. 

vegetables have failed almost in toto in conse- 
quenee of the unfavorable chatacter of the season. 

New method of Grafting Fruit Trees—When pruning 
orchard last spring | sawed off the tops of some trees 
did wot produce valuable fruit—took the large branch- 
off just above the fork, cut as nearly ndicular as [ 
thew ‘took two dr three slips, such as are com- 
used for grafting, trimmed them to a wedge point 
alf on one side, then took a common penknife aud run 
down between the wood and bark on and about the upper 

of these stumps, and inserted these slips, and rubbed 
a litle moist clay over the place of insertion ; they have 
grown finely, and promise as well as any other sort of 
grafts; the trimmed side of the slip should be put inward 
next to the wood of the stock. 

Our distant agricultural brethren may be gratified. to 
know that the Durham cattle and the Irish, the Berk- 
shire and other improved breeds of stock are being intro- 
duced here’as fast as the country will justify their intro- 
duction. We have too, in this region, some stocks of na- 
tive cattle and hogs of which any community might just- 
ly be proud. 

- The health of the inhabitants here is entirely good. 
Joun Smitu. 








From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 
Fruit Trees. 

As the season for planting is fast approaching, and be- 
lieving that many of my brother farmers are awake to the 
delicious comforts of a well-regulated home ; satistied al- 
so-that the most costly arrangements are absolutely bald 
and barren without the accompaniments of shade and shel- 
ter, I would recommend every one who has a few yards 
of land only, to plant a tree. I am aware that the idea of 
planting a tree must be strange to him who has, during 
the most of his life, been labouring to cut them down ; 
ma time is coming when that reckless feeling will 

e passed away, and then, no one will be content to sit 
abroad unless it be under his own vine and under his own 
fig-tree. During a pretty long life, | have been much en- 
gaged ‘in this delightful employment, but have, for the last 
‘felta preference for the cultivation of fruit trees 
those of the forest, and have sometimes been sur- 

‘that this prefererice is not more general ; for where 
you find more pleasant shade, more beautiful foli- 
age, sure bloom or more lovely growth, than in the 
trees of the-orchard or the fruit-garden? Atno time are 
pw ne oer the spring, summer or winter, 
the autumn the difference in their favour is pal- 

» Phe almost endléss catalogue of fruits offered to our 
will surely entice us to do something the coming 
ny iy Stet more general system of planting, 
‘one variety which is deserving greater regard 

; bestowed upon it—I mean the pear. | 
it thatthis {ruit is of-less value than 
‘othersj26the time of its use is but short when 
amy with the appl Pesca wd a observation, 
The in m only one day in the year, namely, 
rahe day’ wh r ‘tie plucked,” but this is by no means 

‘Saet, for: there are'some of the varieties which keep 
er ene a ema with one that 

ee 2 nae se aes later ; . 

ve the Columbian Virgaliex, “s is, J 

’ ye ti in the extensive nurseries of Messrs. 

‘ re ons & Co, Flushi gymear' New York, who have 
he . following acc of a pear which is likely 
ity, extensively 


=. > ~~ 
d; in answer to inquiries from 
write as follows: 
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tinge, with a spicy and most delicious flavour, exceeding- 
ly juicy and luscious,—in no way inferior to the glow- 
ing account given of them. When of full size, they will 
often weigh a pound or more, and are a very valuable 
winter table-pear. ‘The tree is a good bearer and thrifty 
in its growth. Wecultivated them last season extensive- 
ly, and think them well worthy of being introduced into 
the garden of every farmer and lover of good fruit. 
Flushing, 7th mo. 20, 1841. Joun Dace. 





From the Albany Cultivator. 
Tae Peach—Important. Experiment. 

Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker.—In the spring of 1837, I 
wrote to Judge Buel, asking him to join me in experi- 
ments on the Peach Tree with Saltpetre, and proposed 
ta give the result through the medium of the Cultivator 
tothe public. I gave as my reason for that request, that 
as far as my observation extended, I had always observed 
that on soils containing nitre and muriate of soda, the 
Peach tree lives luxuriantly to an advanced age, while 
upon soils immediately adjoining, seldom attains the age 
of seven years.—As instances in vindication of this occur 
so frequently, I have been astonislied to see thein passed 
over without notice, and now advert to some of them to 
establish the truth of this position. Peach trees growing 
in the site where once stood a dwelling, generally live to 
an old age, the soil of which, by analysis, will give'a pro- 
portion of nitre. The same thing occurs in many dis- 
tricts of the West and South West; npon one farm the 
occupant has no difficulty in having good peaches, while 
his neighbor finds it a laborious task to prolong the life 
of the trees to a few years, and on well cultivated farms 
near the seaboard, I have been informed, they have but 
little difficulty in growing this tree. Having these and 
other instances for my guidance, | commenced experi- 
ments with salt and saltpetre, in the year 1836, upon an 
orchard six years old; clover was sowed upon it that 
spring, and it remained in grass till last fall, when it was 
ploughed.and sown in wheat, and clover this spring. The 
trees in °36"Were full of worms; some of the trees were 
dead, others apparently dying, and but very few put on 
the appearance of health ; such was its distempered con- 
dition that some of my friends advised me to cut down a- 
bout one-half of those that yet showed life, saying that 
such was the practice of Peach growers. [ thought it 
would be a bad practice for a physician to destroy one or 
more of a family to prevent disease from spreading, and 
after cutting down those that were dead, | commenced 
operations on the balance with equal-quantities of salt 
and saltpetre combined, applying about a half a pound 
upon the surface and in contact with the trunk of the 
tree; then sowed it broadcast over part of the orchard, at 
the rate of about two bushels per acre. The result of this 
application to the surprise of my friends, was the appear- 
ance of perfect health, with new and vigorous shoots, 
the trees full of-fruit, which matured with increased size 
and improved flavor. ‘Towards the last of March, and a- 
gain in May and September, 1837, ! applied the same in- 
gredients in different proportions without observing much 
difference in the effect; though I have since thought that 
where I applied the saltpetre alone, and where the larg- 
est portion, of the mixture was nitre, the effect was best ; 
but in cousequence of the price of saltpetre, | have en- 
deavored to ascertain the smallest quantity that should be 
used, and | would not advise less than one-eighth, though 
I should prefer one-fourth, or moré. My trees this fall 
(1837,) were free from «worms, all doing well, and I have 
found no farther use for the axe in the orchard. In the 
year 1838, | applied the mixture to,a part of my orchard 
in March, thé other part received the application in June 
and Sptember; upon that part done in March, 1 had an a- 
bundance of fruit, while those done in the 6th and 8th 
months were comparatively destitute of fruit, it having 
been killed bya late frost. {It occurred to me that | was 
indebted to the salt, &c., for the abundance of fruit on the 
trees done in March, by its retarding vegetation; and from 
an experiment made in °37 it appeared to be the case, 
though I have never considered it of sufficient import- 
ance to repeat it for the purpose of testing it further. 

In regard to the best time to make this application, | 
would say about the first of April, and to those trees hav- 
ing Worms in them again in June or September, as the ap- 

of the worm may indicate its necessity, using 


wjabout two-thirds of the usual quantity for the June or 


eptember dressing, and to be used only in contact with 
‘trunk 





di ‘benefit from sowing it broadcast over the orcha 


of the tree. I have not discovered any great 
every 


year, If the tree is‘ injured very much by the worm, to. 
wash the bark of the trunk with a solution of this. mix.” 
ture, and water might be of service, being careful not t 
apply too much; this should not prevent its application’ 
in a powdered state. To my trees planted in the fall and _ 
spring, [ apply as soon as done planting in the spring a. 
bout one ounce upon the surface, in contact with the’ 
trunk of the tree, and repeat this quantity again early in 
June or Septemer, the Peach worm at these two last pe. 
riods, being in their infancy, are destroyed. 

In August, afier one application of this mixture to my 
young trees in the spring, | have taken several worms » 
from off the outer bark of a tree, bedded in gum, they have 
punctured it in a number of places, but did not penetrate - 
to do any injury to the inner bark, while the next tree 
left without the above mixture was nearly destroyed, the 
inner bark being eaten for more than two-thirds around 
the tree. It might be supposed that the salt and salt pe. 
tre would produce instantaneous death, but this is not the 
case; I have kept them half covered in a solution of salt. 
and water, and saltpetre and water, and in these two ar. 
ticles combined for several hours without causing death; 
they will avoid its approach, and will not remain in it un- 
less compelled by necessity. . 

I have endeavored to give in a brief manner my practice 
on the Peach tree for five years, from which | have no 
reason to make a change, but many inducements fora 
continuance of the. practice. If you consiiler it suflicient- 
ly important for publication, it is at your disposal, and if 
any benefit should arise therefrom, be assured it would 
be the highest reward for any service of mine that could 
be tendered to, dear sirs, your obedient servant, 

LytrLeton Puysic. 

Ararat Farm, Cecil county, Muryland, July 6, 184), 

It is probable that the wash here recommended destroys 
the eggs of the young worms before they enter the trees, 
Strong lye will produce the same effect when applied at 
the right time ;—that is in August after the eggs are laid, 

[Ep. 





From the Farmer's Cabinet. 
Tue Tare Curture. 

At a late meeting of the Philadelphia Agricultural So- 
ciety, a member inquired if any one present could speak 
experimentally on the culture and value of the tare or 
vetch, which is in such very general use in England, 
where the summer-soiling system is adopted ; remarking, 
that from all accounts the plant must be astonishingly pro- 
ductive as well as nutritious. Having myself employed 
it for that purpose very largely, and for many years, I 
would say, its productiveness has never yet been overstat- 
ed, or its value overrated, as food for all kinds of cattle. 
Horses, milk cows, fatting beasts, sheep and hogs, will 
grow fat while feeding on it, and the older it grows the 
more valuable it becomes, as the seed when formed in the 
pod, is far superior to oats or any other grain for the pur- 
pose of cattle feed; the seeds are black, and the size of 
very sinall peas. The crop is used for soiling, by cut- 
ting while green and taking it to the stables ; it is some- 
times fed off by sheep, confining them on it by means of 
temporary fencing or hurdles ; cattle are not liable to be- 
come hoven while feeding it in any state of its growth; 
on good land it has been known to reach the height 6f 
three feet and even more, producing as much as 12 tons 
of green food per acre, which, when well dried, will yield 
3 tons of the most valuable hay on the farm. The first’ 
sowing takes place as soon after harvest as_ possible in 
England, tipon land designed for the wheat-crop the next 
autumn, with the winter variety of seed, which can easi- 
ly be distinguished from the summer tare, as it is smaller, 
rounder, and blacker ; these will bear the severity of the 
winter; rye is often mixed to enable the crop to stand up, 
when it attains a considerable height, but a sprinkling of 
wheat has been found best for this purpose, as it remains 
longer succulent in the summer. The crop from this 
sowing will be fit for cutting for soiling in May, and the” 
stalks, if left in the ground will afford a second ‘growth 
for sheep-feed’; but as the tare is a fallow crop, it is the 
best management to cut all off and plough the land deep 
as soon as the crop is removed, weil working and cleah-— 
ing it during the summer, preparatory to wheat-sowing, 
early in the autumn, after a dressing of well-pre 
compost, if this has not been given to the tares—a far 
better arrangement for both crops. The next sowing is 
with the summer variety of the tare, as early in March as_ 








the season will admit, on land that has been ploughed 
preparatory in the antumn or winter; again in April an- 
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other crop is sown, and, if necessary, two other sowings 


ight take place, the last su late as the end of June, that 
pee ee of this most valuable crop might be se- 
cured for the whole of the summer, and until the end of 
September. Such crops produce immense quantities of 
manure, which is carried from the sheds and composted 
for dressing others ; turnips, for instance, which may be 
sown on the land from which the first crop of tares had 
been carried, and fed off in time for wheat-sowing in the 
autumn. [t must not be forgotten, that the richer the 
land, the greater will be the crop of tares, and none will 
so amply for manure; but when the crop is very 
heavy, there is less chance of obtaining good seed, and if 
that be the object, it is recommended to mow the first 
crop early for soiling, and permit the second growth to 
stand for seed, which is sometimes a precarious business, 
nothing being more uncertain; J have purchased seed at 
a guinea and a half a bushel, and sold the next year’s pro- 
duce obtained from it at six shillings a bushel! When 
the price of seed is moderate, the quantity sown is two 
bushels or two anda half per acre, but whatever the price 
may be, it will be repaid in. the crop, if the land be in 
heart. As much as 30 bushels of seed ‘per acre has 
been obtained, but 15 bushels, and often half that, is more 
common. Under a heavy crop of tares, the land will be 
found perfectly clean and mellow, and will turn up like 
an ash-heap: and there is no question with me, that the 
crop may be raised with success in this country, if well 
cultivated on good land, rather stiff in its nature, and ly- 
ing cool. 
ith regard to the value of the tare for soiling, it has 
been calculated that ten times the stock might be kept on 
them than on any other commonly cultivated crop; hors- 
es require no corn or any other food, and cows give more 
butter while feeding on them than on any other food 
whatever. Is it not strange, that no regular experiment 
on an extensive scale has yet been made on such an in- 
valuable crop in this country ? D. 





MOVSBWIPBS DBPABTMBIT. 


Cuamsers’ Lonpon Jounnat gives us the following jeu d’ 
esprit in one of its early numbers; 
TIME AND LOVE. 
An artist painted Timp and Love; 
Time with two pinions spread above, 
And Love withouta feather; 
Sir Harry patronized the plan, 
And soon Sir Hal and Lady Anne 
In wedlock came together. 


Copies of each the dame bespoke: 

The artist, ere he drew a stroke, 
Revers’d his old opinions ; 

And straightway to the fair one brings 

Time in his turn devoid of wings, 
And Cupid with two pinions. 


«What blunder’s this?” the lady cries, 
“No blunder, madam,” he replies, 
“I hope I’m not so stupid— 
Each has his pinion in his day, 
Time, before marriage, flies away, 
And after marriage, Cupid.” 

Alas! how much of serious truth is contained in these few 
gay stanzas. What a solemn poem might he written upon the 
same subject! How many early hopes have heen blighted 
—how many fair prospects faded—how many hearts broken 
and early graves filled, from the very cause from which 
the poet has drawn these light-hearted verses. There must 
be something wrong either in the laws of marriage,or in the 
marriage and giving in marriage; but it is too serious a subject 
for our columns, and we leave it tothe Legislature and to 
Doctors’ Commons to find a remedy. 








To Curr a Burn.—*A Lacy,” in the Lnoxville Regis- 
ter; gives the following recipe fora burn.—*Scarce a 
month passes away but we,read or hear of some accident 
caused by fire. | send you the following prescription for 
a burn, believing that if it were generally known, that much 
suffering might be alleviated—Take a spoonful of lard, 
halfa table spoonful of spirits of turpentine, and a piece 
of rozin as big as a hickory nut, and simmer them togeth- 
er till melted. It makes a salve, which, when cold, may 
be applied toa linen cloth and laid over the burn. If im- 
med 


tely wanted, spread it on the cloth as soon as melt- 
ed—it will very soon cool. Ihave seen it applied after 
corroding effects of chemical poisons, after a foot has been 
burned by boiling sugar, after severe scalds, and in every 
ease the sufferer obtained perfect ease in ten or fifteen 
minutes after it was used. Jt may be applied two or three 
times a day, or as often as the cloth becomes dry.” 


Exaata—The following errors occurred in the article headed 
**Corn Sheller and Hu- ker,” over the signature of ““N. Goldsboro- 
rough.” In the Slst line for ‘facia,’ read facie—Near the close of 
the first pa , for ‘was granted,” read ‘vere granted—In the 
next sentence, for Inst of ‘“‘July,’’ read last of January—Near the 
middle of the second column insert the word wood—it should read, 
“the said, that wood would answer every purpose,” &c.—Near the 
close, for ‘strong delivery” read straw delivery. - 








BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Cattle.—About 200 head of Beef Cautle were offered this 
morning at the drove yards forsale, of which 170 were sold 
at prices ranging ‘the same as last, week, viz. at $5 for inferior 
to $6 per 100 Ibs. for prime quality. Live Hogs are in good 
supply and are selling at $5 per 100 Ibs. - 

Flour.—Since the receipt of the foreign news by the steam- 
er Columbia, holders of Howard st. Flour have advanced the 
Store rate, and we now quote the prevailing asking price for 
new of good standard brands at 6.25. Some holders are offer- 
ing to sell however at $6,124. No sales have been je ported 
to us at any price to-day. ‘The receipt price is now unsteady, 
and we are unable to quote a definite price. 

We note.a sale of 900 bbls. City Mills Flour to-day at $6,- 
25, and another parcel of 500 bbis. at the same price—both 
tor shipment—being an advance of 25 cts. per bbl. since F'ri- 
day last. 

Fresh ground Susquehanna Flour is now held at $6,25. 
Rye Flour is held at 3,50. 

Grain.—The English advices by the steamer Columbia 
have had the effect of raising the prices of Pennsylvania 
Wheats about 7 a 8 cents’ abushel. On Saturday, sales of 
good to best Pa. reds were made at $1.33; and to day the sales 
of the same have been at $1.33 a $1.35, and one parcel at $1.36. 
The sales of Penna. wheats on Saturday and to-day amount 
to about 15,000 bushels, anu all afloat has been sold. We 
quote to-day good 4o prime Md. red Wheats at $1.28 a $1 32 
per bushel. 

Sales of Pennsylvania yellow Corn to-day at 74 a 75 cents 
for prime. and one parce! of Pa. white was also sold at 75 
cents. We quote Md. white Corn at 70 cents, and Md. yel- 
low at 73a74 cents. 

Sales of Pennsylvania Rye to-day at 68a 70 cents. Asale 
of Md, to-day at 68 cents—we quote it at 65 a 68 cents. 

Sales of Md. Oats at 43 a 44 cents. 

Provisions. —Some small parcels of strictly prime Western 
Bacon that reached the market to-day by wagons have been 
taken at-52% to 6 cents for assorted. We quote strictly prime 
as in good request at these rates, and but little in market. 
Sides of the same quatity are selling at 54 to 6 cents; Hams 
at 6 to 8 cents; Snoulders at 410 5 cents; and Joles at 24 
cents.. We hear of notransactions in Baltimore cured Bacon 
or barrel Provisions and continue to quote Mess Pork at $11,50: 
Prime at $9; Baltimore Mess Beef at $12; No. 1 at $9 and 
Prime at $7 nominal. No sales of Lard. Western No. | in 
kegs held at 8 cents, 

Cotton.—We note sales'this week of 50 bales Georgia at 
10%a114 ets; of 40 bales New Orleans at I1al13 cits; and of 
70 bales Mobile at 12 cts. 

Tobaceo.— We note no change in the. prices for Maryland 
Tobacco. There is a moderate demand and sales are rather 
limited. Our quotations embrace the current rates of the 
market. We continue to quote promt w inferior and com- 
mon $44.50; middling to good $5a5,70 ;‘good 88,50 ; and 
fine $9a13. There is also a moderate demand for Ohio, of 
which sales are making within the range of our quotations, 
viz: common to miadling $4,50a5,25 ; good $5,50a6,50 ; fine 
red and wrappery $8al2; fine yellow $7,50al0; and extra 
wrappery $12a14. Fine lots of Maryland and Ohio are in 
demand and sel? readily. ‘But little of this description, how- 
ever, reaches the market. The inspections of the week com- 
prise 955 hhds. Maryland; 243 hhds. Ohio; and II hhds. 
Kentuck—1209 hhds. 

Woeol.—The only transaction reported to us this week is a 
sale of 3000 Ibs washed native at 30 to 33 cenis. There isa 
very good stock of the finer qualities now in market. . 


At Alexandria, on Saturday, flour was $5.874 from wag- 
‘ons ; wheat 1,16a1.30; corn 70 cents ; oats 40a45, scarce and 
wanted, 

At Cincinnati, on the 19th instant, flour was 4,623. 
| At JVew Orleans, on the 24th instant, there was no 
change noted in the price of cotton, The Bulletin, speaki 
of the cotton crop, says: ‘*We have yet the most critica 
time (say September and October) for planters to pass through, 
and it is folly in any one to attempt an estimate of this erop. 
A blow im the next six. wecks, or an early frost, may make 
the crop even less than 1838 and 1839, for it is agreed on all 
hands to be late on the river bottoms and on rich so#l.”—Su- 
gar 4#a7 cents, and stock only 4,000 hhds; flour quiet. 
though holders were firm at $5; corm 45 cents ; oats 45a48 
and searce. 

2t Mobile, on the 14th instant, there was nothing new 
noticed in cotton ; very limited sales at former prices. 

At Boston, in the week ending on Saturday, there was an 
active demand for flour, and the market closed at an advance 
y of 2537 cents per bbl. The market, at the close, was some-. 


what unsettled in prices, but with an upward ea § 


Grain—The improvement of last week is fully main 
with an active demand and light arrivals. of two or 





| of the worm having 


ares cargoes of yellow at 80a8lc per bushel; no white in 
market. » PRE tad , 

New York Market.—The New York Express says—The 
news from Europe has caused some excitement in Flour, 
play eter cing tao, the weather has sp renferoratie for 
nearly three weeks, and that the prospects of @ good crop.on 
the Continent were not very phy Wheat ha sdvaneed 
in Liverpool and London 4 to 5s Sterling, and Flour in bond 
had advanced from 28 to 30, These advices have induce 
holders to put up the rate to $64, although sales were made 
in the early part of the week at 64 t96 38-8 for common 
brands Western. ‘I'he cotton market had declined: 1-3d—the 
a: is thatour market has continued excessively 

ull. 4 

The New York Express of Saturday, 2, P. M. has the fdl- 
lowing :—Flour—The price is established at $6,50 for com- 
mon brands, which is a rise of 25 cents in consequence of the 
news by the steamer, 

Philadelphia, August 20,—Flour and Meal—The receipts 
of Flour continuing light, prices keep up, and a slight, ad- 
vance has taken place since our last report. Fresh ground 
Penna. Flour is freely taken at $6,124, hut most holders are 
firm at $6,25 per bbl; early in the week sales were made to 
some extent at $6- bbl. Rye Flour is steady at $3.50. 
Brandy wine Corp Meal is held at $15 for hhds. and 63 5 8 for 
bbis.; sales Penna. do at $3,50 per bbl. Grain.—The receipts 
continue light, rg eahiger heavier than last week; sales of 
prime Delaware Wheat, of new crop, at 1,35c. per bushel ; 
no Penna sould within the last two or three days; sales South- 
ern yellow Corn at 76a77c, and white do 74c, per bushel; 
new crop Oats at 4ic. No transactions in Southern Rye. 
Cattle—Beef Cattle, 575 head offered, mostly sold at 54a6c., 
extra 6464; inferior 44c. Tobacco.—The market for leaf 
Tobacco is dull—prices steady; sales limited, 26 bhds. Ken- 
tucky at 54a10, as io quality. There is an improved demand 
for the manufactured article, and sales at a shade reduetion in 
prices.—Total inspection 5565 hhds. Plaster.—Sales afloat, 
at $1,874 a $2 perton. Provisions.—Considerable business 
has been done in Bacon. Sales about 200 hhds Sides at 5 
cts; and. Shoulders 34 cents. We quote Hams at 6a9 cents. 
The usual sales in barrel meats are made at our quotations, 
viz: Mess Pork $10,50; Prime do. $8,58; Mess Beef, $10; 
Prime do. $7 per brt. 

Charleston, Aug. 21.—Cotton—Sales of 710 bales at 83 a 
Il cts. Rice—460 tierces sald at $3,50a3.87. Grain—10.- 
000 bush. Va. and Md. Cora sold at 83a85 cis. and 6000 
bush. Md. Oats sold at 55 cts. 


Liverpool Cotton Market.—The sales for this week ended 
the 23d ult, were 19,240 bales, and for that ended 30th ult. 
they were 20,220 bales, of which 3060: were Upland, at Sia- 
7 1-8; 7250 Orleans at 54a8; 4650 Alabama and Mobile at 
5a7%; and 200 Sea Island at 139a2id per tb, ‘The sales on 
the 3ist uk. and yesterday were about 3000 bales each day. 
but to day the business has been more limited, the sales mot 
having exceeded 1000 bales, and the market has closed very 
heavily. The receipts into this port of all kinds since the Ist 
of January have been 874.570 bales, of which 619,460 bales 
are Ameriean, against | 087.970 bales to the same period last 
year, of whieh number 969,100 were American. 

The total stock now here is estimated ot 630,200 bales a- 
gainst 495,500 bales at this time last year, and the stock of 
American Cotton is estimated at 512,000 70,000 
bales mose than it then was. 

wane ae has pecan pias fee leg last ane but 
no positive injury is to have been sustained by our 
growing poo at harvest will, however, beretarded, and 
the result of it must depend on the state of the weather we 
may have; the short supply of free grain in the country, and 
the certainty of @ decline in the duty has caused a eontinua- 
tion of the speculative demand for bonded wheat and flour, 
‘and we quote the former at 8s 4d 
has been sold at the advanced pri¢e o! 
on wheat is now 22s 8d per quarter, and 
per bbl. There has been rather more doing in To ime, 
chiefly at 148 per cwt. for very good quality. 
market is quiet. J 
Corrox Crovs.—The Seima, Ala. Press, of 14th says : 
“Within a few days, we have heard many planters speak 
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The New Orleans Bee of the 7th instant says—“The Cot- 
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~~ & BEAUTIFUL YOUNG DEVON BULL, 
best stock in Maryland. out ofa very superior milker, six 


iverable in this city for 50 dollars. 
= for sale deli ein y ag Pee 


+ YORK STREET PLASTER MILL. 
i would respectfully call the attention of the 
ban ela to the new and extensive Plaster Mill on 
near st. between Watchman’s Foundry and the Ba- 
Paster PARIS in its pure state, can always be had 
the ton, barrel or bushel. It will be put up in superior 
shipping, and delivered at any part of the city free of car- 
the shortest notice. To prevent imposition, all the bar- 
wilt bemarked “YORK STREET MILL.” The undersigned 
flatiors himself that he is enabied, through the aid of superior ma- 
chinery to sell at reduced prices, and respectfully solicits a cai! from 


gach as Wish to mak rchasses, as he is determined to merit 
ahs e which he oes anks at the hands of a discriminating 
tlic. All orders by mail or otherwise will receive prompt atten- 
“tion by the undersign~d, at his store, Conway street, near the new 
Shot Tower, or JOHN sm Nhs ip street — over Mat- 
thew Shaw’s store, or S. SANDS, o merican Farmer, corner 
Baltimore and North ats. ; JOUN SHECKELLS. 


au 13 , St 
FLY-PROOF WHEAT. 

The subscriber has received a few bushels of the fly -proof 
Wheat recently noticed in the Farmer; this wheat is direct from 
Mr. Gray, and obtained (with a few bushels additional ) for gentle- 
men who desired hin to obtain ane = them—any one wishing 

ive it « trial should a immediately. 
" or HORSE-POW eR rH RESH NG MACHINE, &c. 

Also for Sale—A Horse Power, Threshing Machine, Corn Shell- 
er with a small Mill attached, aod Straw Cutter ; they wsll be sold 
separate or together very low, if applied for immediately to the 
aubseribér, or at Auburn, opposite the 6th mile stone on the York 
soad, where the machines can beseen. The horse power moves 
with an endless chain, and works the above machines with great 

convenierce. 
party GREY HOUNDS. 
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of the best breed, for sale at $10 each. 
=. ht SAML. SANDS, Farmer Office. 
FOR SALF, 
1 heifer Calf, $mos. old, wanting !-16th of fall bred Durham, $20 
ldo do ‘do%-2 Dorham, outofa very fine milker, 20 
do do 7 mos. oy do. 4 
ldo rii do. : 
1 do "i. > 1-4 Durham, out of a fine cow, 20 
Several dry Cows, will be sold very low. 
Several 13 Ayrshire yearling Heifers, 20 
A beautiful Toscarora Hoar, 16 mes. ald 20 
& Tuscarora Sow in pig bv a Berkshire boar, 18 mos old, 20 
Tuscarora Pizs, and 1-2 Mackay & 1-2 Berkshire do. per pair, 10 
Full bred Berkshires, Wolurns, &c. do 20 
A handsome Berkshire boar, 9 mos. old, 20 
If sent to.a distance, cages and feed extra. ; 
au ll 8. SANDS. 





CABBAGE SEED. 
"Phe subscriber har just received from Mr. Landseth a fiesh sup- 
ply of Cabbage Seeds for fal! sowing ; they are tis year's growth. 
and Mr. Landreth'sown rasng. all J.S. EASTMAN. 


HARVEST TOOLS. 

3.8. EASTMAN, in Prattnear Hanvve: street, has on hand the 
feal Waldron Grain and Grass Scythes; also American Grass 
‘Beythes that are warranted, and returnable if not good; superior 
Penney!vania made Grain Cradles; a prime lot of Grass Sneeds 
of terail; 400 Conrecticut made Hay Rakes, equal to 
en this market, 4t wholesale or retail ; a prime arti- 
ae ; Manure Forks, also Hoes for zarden ase, 
and made field Hoes, together with # gene- 
of cultural Implements, sach as Ploughs of all 
are for Corn and Tobacco. Wheat Faos, 
a tart article ; Norse-power Threshing Ma- 
*ts, with lime spreading machinery attached—a 
y of Plough Castings constantly on hand, for sale at 
! ings and machinery, ~~ in the 
best peand at short nowee—likewise repairs, &c. &c. Vu 
Da eral diflerent..Corn Planters, that have a good reputation. 
Extr ‘ailetter from the Hon. Mr. Merrick, U.S. Senator, 

nai ym his esta'e, Aug. 3d, 1841. 
-with the Horse Power on Sunday 
‘and set itto work on Monday morninz,and have 
y. I think it operates finely, and in my 
-power [have ever seen. The 
and far surpasses any |! have ever 
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1 a It threshes the wi eaner from the 
a ine leversaw work. Indeed :t is next to im- 
| wheat should pase through this ina- 


year’s crop with this thresher. 
Garden 
_d, 8. EASTMAN. 
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EX ECUTOR’S SALE. 

Under the will of the Jute Wm. Steuart, the subseriber will sell 
at public sale at 11 o'clock, on Wednesday Morning, the 8thnday of 
Sept. next, at Butler’s tavern in First District of Anne Arundel co. 
a Valuable FARM, of 315 acres, called the Big Manor Plantation, 
situate near Mount Zion meeting house, in a most festile and im- 
proved neighborhood.——Also another FARM of 254 acres, called 
Beard’s Habitation, adjuining Davidsonvill:, a post office on the 
road from Annapolisto Washington. The high character of these 
lands is too well known to requirea detailed account of them, 

Terms will be made known on the day of sale, and a long credit 
willbe given. If the day is not fair, the sale will take place next 
fair day at thesame hour. G. H. STEUART, Ex’r. 

&9=Md. Repub. and Nat. Intel. publish 4 times. au ls 4t 


BERKSHIRES & IRISH GRAZIER PIGS. 


The subscriber will receive orders for his fall litters of pure 





Berkshire Pigs bred from stock selected of C. N. Bement & John’ 


Lossing,esqs. of Albany,N.Y. and importations from England; also 
forthe improved Ulster breed of Irish Graziers, bred by Wm.Mur- 
dock, Esq. of Annaroe, co’y Monaghan, Ireland. Price, same as at 
Albany for pure Berkshire $20 per pair ; for Irish Graziers 325 per 
pair, with the addition of $1 for Cage, deliverable in ur shipped at 
the port of Baltimore. 
Address, post paid, JOHN. P. E. STANLEY, 
june 17 Or apply at No. 50 8S. Calvert street, Baltimore.” 





PORTABLE THRASHING MACHINES AND HORSE 
POWERS. 

The undersigned are preparted to supply any number of their 
patent Thrashing Machines and Horse Powers, which are made on 
the same pian as those sold the last several years and which have 
given entire satisfaction to all who have use’ them. 

Certitieates can be produced which speak in the highest terms of 
their supérior strength and capacity. They willbe sold atthe fol- 
lowing prices, viz: 

Two horse powers, with thrasher and fixturescomplete, $160 00 
Four horse, S 210 00 

An experienced maghinest will be sent to put up machines when 
required, for whose services an extra (modérate) charge will be 
made. ROBT. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 

je $0 Manufacturers and Seedsmen, 60 Light st. 








MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER. 
The alove cit represents this-horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriher is proprietor of the patent-right fur Maryland, Delaware, 
and the Eastern Shore of Virsinia; aud he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishing to.obtain a horse power, to examing this 
before purcha-ing els where ; for beauty, compactness and durabils 
ity it has never been surpassed, : 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
low-st prices, 

Agricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to order at 
the shorest notice. © 

Castings for all kinds of plovighs, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discoutit Will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sel! again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures hig reaping machines at this establish- 
ment ° R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 
20, Pratt street. Baltimore, mar $1, 1841 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

The subscriber, referring to former advertisements for particu- 
lars, offers the following valuable impl-ments to the farmers and 
parte . Lope States: 

& MACHINE for boring holes in the ground for posts, rice 

A MACHINE for morticing posts, sarpening rails for Pig ° 
for sawing wood in the forests, and planing boards, &et 150 

A HORSE POWER on the. plan of the original stationary 
power; the castings of this machine weigh 850 Ibs. 1 

The above is of ~ufftciont strength fer 6 or 8 hurs-s; one for 2 
or 4. horses will cost about 75 to 100 

The DITCHING MACHINE, which has cut more than 20 
m:le- of ditch in one seas n. 

A MACH'NE for HUSKING, SUELLING, SEPARAT- 
ING, WINNOWING, ani putting in the bag, corn or any 
kind of grain, at the rate of 600 bushels uf corn, per day, or 
2000 bushels after the husk is taken off. 200 

A MACHINE for PLANTING COTTON, CORN, BEETS, 
RUTA BAGA, CARRUTS, TURNIPS, oniovs, and all 
kinds of garden seeds—a most valuable machine. 25 

Also, CORN & COB CRUSHERS, Morticing & Planing ma- 

chines, Tenndning do.; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, 

‘rew Setters, Turning Lathes and Cirenlar Saw Arbors, 
benches fur the same, &e.; and Cuuing and elesn- 
Chissels for morticing machines, GEO. PAGE, 





gE? 





(Nou 7 
JOHN T. G, Agricultural Implement : 
Sacturer, Grant and Etticott street near Pratt st. in the rear . 
of Messrs Dinsmore & Kyle's, Baltimore, 
Anxious to render satisfaction to hs friends aud the public, fas 
prepared a stock of [inplements in his line, manufactured by expe- 
t:enced workmen, with materials selected with care; 

Rice’s Improved -Vheat Fan, said tv be the best in use, and 
highly approved of at the recent Fairat Ellicott’s Mills, 
Straw Cutters, from to 29 

Corn Shellers, hand or horse power, 3t 
Thrashing Machines with horse powers, warranted, and 

well attended in putting up, 9150 
Corn and Cob Mille, new pattern. 
The Wiley Plough, Beach's do. Chenoweth's do, New York do, gif 
sh rpening do, hull-side do of 2 sizes, left hand Ploughs of various 
sizes, Harrows, hinge or plain; Cultivators, expanding oF plain, 4 
sixes; Wheat Cradles, Grass Scythes hung, &c. 

$¥-Castings fur machinery or ploughs, wholesale or 
Hames’ Singletrees, and a general assortment of Tools for farm op 
garden purposes, a!! of which will be suld on the must pleasing 
terms to surt purchasers. on 14 

LIME FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES, ~~ 

The subscribers. have erected kilns fur burning Lime on the farm 
of Minchin Lioyd, Esq at the mouth of Pickawaxen Crvek, on the 
Putomac, and are now prepared to furnish farmers and planters 
with the article, of a superior quality for the above purposes, at 
low price of ten cents per bushel, delivered on board vessels ; 
there will be no detention to the vessels receiving the same, | Ajj 
orders will be punctually attended to, addressed to Milon 
Post Office, Charles county, Md. ap 776m LLOYD & DOWNING, 

FRESH TURNIP SEED, &c. 

I have jast received from Mr Landreth of Philadelphia, my 
ply of fresh Turnip and Ruta Baga Seeds of this year’s growth; 
so on hant? finished and now finishing, several very superior Horse 
Powers and Thrashing Machines, to which [ would invite the at. 
tention of the public ; als> one of Jesse Urmy’s Horse Powers and 
Thrashing Machines on hand for sale. J. S. EASTMAN, 

jy 28 Pratt st. 


PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! PLOUGHS!!! 
A. G. & N. U. MOTT, 
Corner of Ensor and Forrest-streets, O. T'., near the. 
Belle-Air Market, 

Berne the only Agents for this State, are now manufacta 
the celebrated WILEY S PATENT DUUGLE POINTED CA 
PLOUGH, of the New York Composition Castings, which is 
pronounced by some of the most eminent and experienced far 
mers in the country, 'o be the best which they have ever ased, 
not only as revards the ease and facility with which-it tuths the 
sod, it being nearly one draught lighter than ploughs of the or | 
dinary kind, but also for its economical qualities; for with this 
plough the Farmer is his own Blacksinith. Every farmer who 
has an eye to his‘own interest, would find that interest prowmuted 
by calling and examining for himself. We also make to order, 
other ploughs of various kinds, CULTIVATORS, CORN SHEL 
LERS, GRAIN Ci ADLES, STRA-V CUTTERS, RICE’S IM- 
PROVED WHEAT FAN, &c., &c. Thankful for past favors, 
we shall endeavor to merita continuance o! the same. ma3 13? 


STEAMING APPARATUS. 

With a Boiler and S eam Tub of about five hundred gallons ca 
pacity each, incomplete order for immediate use. Steaming or 
boiling 1} consumesa very small quantity of wood—it has been in 
use one yer, and cost tne owner $450—The owner having no far 
ther use for it will take $159, Apply to SAML. SANDS. 


SHORT-HORN DURHAM BULLS. 

The subscriber offers for sale, several yeung Durham Bulls, of 
the best mil<ing stock in the country, and surpassed in point of 
symmetry of form by none others, perhaps,in the U, States. Their 
ages are 7, 12, 18, 26 and’3U months, and prices ranging frem 150 
to 275 dollar-. —ALso— 

VALUABLE JACKS FOR SALE. 

The subscriber is authorised to sell the following described Jacks: 

FOR S\LE—An impor ed Jack, black with grey belly, about 
56 inches high—his colts are very fine and large : has had 60 to 70 
mares this season—he was imported by Com. J. D. Elliott in the 
Frigate Constitution. The owner having two, will dispuse of one 
of them fur $800. 

An imported Spanish Jack, 6 years old, and equal in vigor to any 
in the United States—he was imported by an officer of the navy— 
is very docile and tractable. of a greyish color, inclining to white— 
his colis are remarkably strong and powerful.—He is now neat 
Easton, Md., and will be sold deliverable iv this city—has been 
valued at $1000, but will be sold for cash at a somewhat lower price 

Another unproved Spxnish Jack, 5 years old; a beautiful animal, 
also brought to this country by an other of the navy—he is now 
standing at \‘iddletown, Md., and his powers will be fully tested 
during the season, and wil! be sold when he has proved himself to 
be a sure fual getter. 

Also another fine Jack. about 9 years old—has proved himselfs 
sure foal getter,—having got 60 foals out of 70 mares he.covered 
last season, under disadvantageous circumstances, having beet 
carried round the country to serve the mares—price, delivered ia 
this city or at Elk'on, Md. 9400. 

A YOUNG JACK, 4 years old this grass, bred from the finest 
and largest Jack inthe U. States—a getter of the best stock, 12 
hands | inch high--his colts dropped the present season. are unt- 
sually fine, $75, suckling the dim, cannot buy some of th 
For sale at tve very low price of $300, deliverable on board ofa- 
ny vessel in our port with fuod, &c for any port in the U. 8, if 
desired, or at the owner's farm in Baltimore county for $275. ~ 

1. «unnecessary to remark on the value of the Male; the people 
of this State, like ‘hose of vid Kentucky. are beginning to appreci- 
ate this hardly animal for the plough and other farming pur , 
Address, post paid, SAMUEL SANDS, : 

au 4 Office American Farmer. 




















